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BY EDITH ESCOMBE. 
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its mother. The child [mind is very receptive, very ,,,, 
pressionable. Unlike a grown person, a child is not daunted 
by the step from the known to the unknown. All around him 
is mystery, from the whispering in the trees and the eggs in a 
bird's nest. To him the actuality of the spirit life is no more 
matter of wonder than the fact of eggs in the hitherto empty 
nest, or rain and sunshine which make the flowers grow. 

The simplest and most practical way to convey an idea to 
small children, is to show them pictures and tell the story 
in explanation. There is, in the present-day, no lack of 
admirable illustrations by which children readily become 
familiarised with a life other than their own. Children are 
naturally interested in the idea of tent-life, of slow wanderings 
in wide deserts, they are attracted by the thought of camels 
bearing stores, by the notion of Eastern ways and customs. 
Into this life of desert and plain, it is easy enough to fit the 
tales of Bible heroes. The story of Adam and Eve will suggest 
no improbabilities, whilst the unfailing truth of loss in the 
face of gain can be made comprehensible even to quite young 
children. Each tale of these great men has some possible 
application to modern needs, but apart from any lesson, the 
stories themselves are strong, fine, inspiring. It will often be 
found necessary to emphasize that these men and women 
lived in very different times and under quite different con- 
ditions, when the law of might was the law of right, but that 
the modern hero is the man who has learnt to place right 
before might. 

The story of Christ's life is told so simply that little or no 
comment is required. To most children, miracles present no 
stumbling-block, whilst the pictures before them, make them 
able to recognise the Temple, the Eastern Wells, cave-tombs 
and the flat-roofed buildings of the East, till with this picture- 
world, and the words read, they fit in a very definite and 
complete impression. 

So far, I have considered the teaching of these Bible narratives 
apart from any moral application, and on the whole, I think, 
it were as well not to connect these stories too closely with 
personal lessons. Neither, should I feel inclined to use these 
Sunday talks for touching those deeper truths of religion 
which are best kept for the quiet moments at bed-time after 
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the sun, and moon, and stars, being so many evidences oHa 
supreme order, 

"... .Where within the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own." 

I would like children to feel that all life is, or ought to be, 
religion. It is no pagan pantheism to speak of God in all 
things, in that all Nature is forever fulfilling and manifesting 
the one God-law of the Universe. Were children told that 
the country is God's garden in which he has planted flowers 
and trees, there would be less ruthless plucking of blossoms 
for the mere pleasure of acquisition, only to be later cast aside 
to fade and die. Children should not be allowed to pick 
flowers unless they have some definite purpose in so doing. 
Kindness and consideration for animals should be interwoven 
with a child's religion. No child should be allowed to be 
cruel even in ignorance— holding a kitten so as to cause pain, 
or teasing a dumb creature even without hurting it. 

The saying of simple prayers by children should, I think, 
be begun early. I like the old nurse's plan of saying prayers 
over the babies too young to pray themselves. It is the one 
definite time in the day, when a child thinks out of his own 
immediate world into the wider world. Let him by all means 
pray for those of his own home, but let him also remember 
a petition for " all people," and, if he wishes to, let him pray 
for those animals that are his daily companions. I do not 
think children should be encouraged to ask for the everyday 
things of existence, but rather they should be lead to connect 
the idea of prayer with the things of the spirit — truth, love, 
forgiveness, courage — till gradually they learn to conceive 
of a soul-self, with special needs and difficulties, as distinguished 
from the earth-self with its earth needs. 

Church-going should be optional. Most children like to 
be taken to church, but to others the enforced silence and 
sitting still is irksome to weariness. The only possible training 
to a child in the ordinary church service is a lesson of patience 
and self-control, or possibly his ear may be trained by listening 
to the music. Only once have I known a child fascinated 
by the ritual of the service ; in this particular instance, the 
boy attended every service he was allowed to, and when, as 
a child of eleven, he was given a room to himself, he arranged 
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THE ART OF SINGING. 



By Madame Feininger of Berlin. 

Some years ago, men of science gave much attention to 
investigating the cause of the dearth of great singers, for the 
latter half of the nineteenth century seemed to be bringing 
forth hardly any worthy of a place in the ranks of those who 
had been the acknowledged " Queens of Song." The con- 
clusions arrived at were that the breathing technique was 
faulty, and that physical culture in its broadest sense was 
lacking. To these, we of the present time might add that 
many habits of living in this neurotic age are detrimental 
to the production of great voices ; healthful nerves are requisite 
for tuneful resonance and enduring vocal powers. 

Again, a fruitful source of the production of mediocre 
singers, i.e., of those whose standard is just a mark below 
the " good." has been, and is too often still, the mediocre 
teaching which has abounded to a great degree. There has 
been until late years a woeful lack of knowledge of the 
most elementary principles of good singing, and of the good 
teaching of it among the general public, and thus many a 
promising and beautiful voice has been ruined in the early 
training. But nowadays, everyone hears more or less of 
" method and voice production," and the difficulty of the 
moment is to be sure that a 44 method " is not only artistic, 
but physiologically sound, and one which will not only 
strengthen, but beautify that most precious gift — a sweet 
and musical voice. In matters musical, as well as in the 
other realms of art, and those of science, progress is the note 
of the age in which we live. Precision and mechanical force 
alone will no longer suffice for the interpretation of the classical, 
still less for the modern, music. While the works of the old 
masters are often of a more or less concrete form, and their 
intrinsic charms of melody will make them tilings of beauty 
for all time, the modern music has been written by those 
who, striving to free themselves from the fetters of convention. 



